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The Family Day Care Check-In Program is designed to 
offer working parents convenient, affordable after school care for 
their children aged 10 to 14. It provides children with flexible 
supervision by caring, trained adults and gives them opportunities to. 
grow into responsible, independent teens by planning and 
participating in activities on their own. The Check-In Program is 
designed to be sponsored and administered by an existing community 
group, such as a child care center, children's club, or service 
organization. The sponsoring agency recruits, hires, and trains the 
program's family day care providers. The providers care for and 
supervise children, plan projects, and offer friendship, support, and 
counsel. The two booklets which make up this document introduce the 
program, explain how to implement and administer it, and suggest a 
training course for providers. The first booklet, an overview, 
describes the two Fairfax County, Virginia community service 
organizations which piloted the program and highlights the program's 
positive features. The second booklet describes how the program works 
and includes guidelines for staffing the program and for resolving 
licensing, zoning, and liability issues as well as for publicity, 
training, and evaluation. (DST) 
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NOTICE 

Anyone considering the adoption of this pro- 
gram or any similar activity should be aware 
that these materials, including sample con- t 
tracts and forms, are not intended to take the 
place of retaining a lawyer for legal advice. 
These materials are intended to aid a lawyer 
in understanding and identifying liability con- 
cerns and to help a lay person understand 
the basic liability and organizational issues 
involved. Cach states* law may differ. Before 
engaging in any new or novel undertaking 
such as this one, it is strongly urged that 
legal counsel be sought. 
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A MESSAGE FROM THE DIRECTOR 



The Fairfax Cuunty Offiec fur Children has been wurking to pruviJeserMees fur children and their 
families fur 10 years. >X'e have always sought to dcvelup services and prugrams that meet the 
changing needs of our community. 

In recent years we have seen a growing number of working muthers and latchkey kids in Fairfax, 
matching the gruwth <icruss tht cuuntry. We know that when children reach preadolescence they 
are uf ten restless in traditiunal child care settings, and yet many of them arc not ready for full inde- 
pendence. 

Wc were very pleased, therefore, tu receive funding from the Department of Healtliand Human 
Services tu develup a mudcl fur a Family Day Care Check- in Program, providing flexible care for 
children ages 10- 1 i. Twu gruups in Fairfax County, the Reston Children's Center and the 
Putumac Area Cuuncil uf Camp Fire, piluted tht prugram for a year, and each cuntinues to operate 
the prugram tuday . Through uur cumbined experience wc have wurked uut the guidelines to im- 
plement and operate a Check-in Program. 

Many talented and committed peuple contributed to the Cheek-In Prugram s success. Judy 
McKnight and Ruberta Newman develuped the uriginal prupusal, based un ideas generated by 
Office fur Children staff Judy McKnight supervised all aspects uf the project, frum writing the 
proposal through designing and testing the model, to the development of dissemination mate- 
rials. Betsy Shelsby , the project director, worked with the sponsoring *igencies on a day to day 
basis, providing them with technical support and assistance. 

Maude Kat^enbach and Nancy Goodell of the Potomac Area Campfirc Council and Madeline 
Fried and Donna Kesler of the Reston Children's Center provided the leadership which allowed a 
need and a plan to become a reality - a child care service. 

But my greatest appreciation is to the enthusiastic and energetic family day care providers in Re- 
ston and Springfield. Every day after school chey gave their time, commitment, and good judg- 
ment and friendship to the young adolescents in their communities. 

^X'e hope that the information in these booklets will be useful to groups concerned with improv- 
ing the quality uf care for preadolescentb throughout the country , and we welcome any inc]uiries 
about the program. 



Judith Rosen 
Director, Office for Children 
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Wc call them latchkey kids, " the more than 
seven million children in the United States left 
on then u\vn before and after school, and dur- 
ing holidays and vacations. They can be as 
young as five or six, but more often they are 
preadolescent 10- 14 year olds for whom tradi- 
tional day care progiams are inappropriate. 
Children this age often feel restricted at a day 
care center, too old to be there. They tend to 
"vote with their feet" — they refuse to go. In- 
stead, many prcadolcscents spend their after- 
noons alone in locked houses, in shopping 
malls or on the street ^Vlthout much purpose, 
because their parents are unable to find a day 
care alternative. 

Most of these children's parents would like to 
sec them greeted by a responsible adult to ask 
about their day, hear their problems, and 
share in their good times. And many of the 
children themselves would like an adult to 
talk to, while having the freedom to be in their 
own homes, take part in school activities, or 
play with neighborhood friends. 

In 1982, the Department of Health and 
Human Services awarded a grant to the Fairfax 
County, Virginia, Office for Children (OFC) 
to design and test a program offering conven- 
ient, affordable, appropriate care to these 
children and their parents. The result was the 
Family Day Care Check-In Program, an after 
school program of care for children ages 10- 
14, designed to be sponsored and adminis- 
tered by an already existing community group 
such as a day care center, children's club, or 
service organization. This sponsoring agency 
places children with trained family day care 



providers who live in their neighborhoods, 
and who supervise children in the providers' 
homes at times designated by their parents. 
Childrenare also able to plan with their par- 
ents times when they can play with friends, 
enjoy school and community activities, or be 
alone in their own homes. 

The Family Day Care Check-In Program pro- 
vides preadolescents with flexible supervision 
by earing, trained adults, and at the same time 
gives them the opportunity to grow more in- 
dependent and responsible by planning and 
participating in activities on their own. Two 
non-profit community service groups, the Re- 
ston Children's Center and the Potomac Area 
Council of Camp Fire, successfully piloted the 
program in Virginia. The OFC developed the 
guidelines, policies, and procedures to begin 
and operate the program. These guidelines are 
described in two booklets which introduce the 
program, explain how to implement and ad- 
minister it, and sugg'^st a training course for 
providers. 

We hope the guidelines described in these 
booklets will help other groups committed to 
improving care for preadolescents, and serve as 
a model for Family Day Care Check in Pro- 
grams throughout the country. 

The Fairfax County Office for Children 
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FAMILY DAY CARE CHECK-IN PROGRAMS THAT WORK: 
THE RESrON CHILDREN'S CENTER 



The Reston Children's Center is a private, 
non-profit, parent-owned cooperative 
child care organization. Parents partici 
pate for several hours a week in land- 
scaping, maintenance, fund-raising, and 
classroom enrichment projects. Fifty 
teachers, assistants, and providers offer 
center and homebased day care in part 
and full time programs for about 300 
children aged 3 months to 14 years. Since 
1965. the Center has served the planned 
community of Reston. Virginia, with a 
population of 40.000. Its goals are to 
meet the developmental needs of chil- 
dren and to provide support for their 
families. 

The '"Senior Satellite Program" now serves 
Reston's preadolescents as one of the 
programs the Center offers. It is port of a 



larger satellite program enrolling chil- 
dren of working parents in family day 
care homes starting at age 5. As children 
become older, they can make a smooth 
transition into more flexible Check-in 
care within the program. Reston's Check- 
In Program Coordinator is also the Assis- 
tant Director of the entire Center. She ar- 
ranges field trips for all the satellite pro- 
gram children to places as varied a: the 
U.S. Navy Museum and a nearby bowling 
alley. During the summer, the Center of* 
fers preadolescents the opportunity to 
work with pre*school children in a coun- 
selors-in-tralning program. Because the 
Center serves children of many ages, it 
has the opportunity to coordinate pro- 
grams to enrich the experience of all its 
children. 
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IT'S THREE O'CLOCK IN THE AFTERNOON- 
DO YOU KNOW WHERE YOUR KIDS ARE? 



The summer bcfurt he entered i»i.\th ^rade, 
eleven year uld David muved truin Muhiiiaa 
tu Virginia. VC'hen .schuul be^an, ht and Hls 
\uun^er brutlur i>pent inurnmp and after 
noiHU in cIk hunie ut a tamil) da\ ^are pru- 
vidtr. Hib brother en|u\cd this, but David telt 
he had nu one his own ai^e to pla\ with, and he 
did not hke spending all his time at the da) 
eare home, Atter several weeks, he eonvineed 
his mother to let him stay alone m his own 
home atter school. 

In Michigan, David h.ul often eared for him 
self .md his brother, but he had several friends 
in the neighborhood, an aunt living three 
blocks awa), and a grandmother ncarb) . In 
Virginia, Dav id had onl) a fcvs friends, .mel his 
mother knew onl) one neighbor. At home, he 
was lonely and apprehensive. David's mother 
knew «>he needed an alternative to both full 
time and hitch key care. 

Unlike David, twelve )ear uld Aliee had lived 
in Virginia for eleven )ears. After her seventh 
^rade classes, she usuall) joined her friends at 
a loeal shopping eenter. She went home onl) 
when there was nothing else to do, didn't 
finish her homework or chores, and was often 
bored and unhappy. When she began missing 
school and turning in incomplete work, her 
mother knew that something had to be done 
Yet Alice felt she was too old for a traditional 
day care program. Alice's mother needed an 
alternative to both full-time and latchkey 
care. 

Both David and Aliee*s mothers faeed the 
problem of a growing number of parents who 



v\ould like to have convenient, appropriate, 
affordable eare tor their preadoleseent ehii- 
dren. These parents de* not feel eonipletely 
cvjnifortable chat their children are home 
alone, or "hanging out" w ith friends. As 
Alice s mother said, '\)C'e all need someone to 
turn tu and depend on. I used to get real rest- 
lt» frv>m ^,00 on. Alice wuuldcall, but 1 felt 
stranded because I v.as so far away." 

Many oi these parents also realize that their 
children vvill not be hap[)) in a traditional day 
care setting, recjuiring them tosta) in a center 
or famil) da) care home for all the after-sehool 
hours, in addition, for low and moderate in- 
come parents, the cost of traditional before 
and after-school care can be a finaneial burden. 

Both David and Alice s mother did find an al- 
ternative, the Family Day Care Check-In 
Program. Now these children stop by their 
da) care provider Mrs. Gorek^n's house every 
da) .itter sehool, where they join two other 
children for x snavk and a chat. They may stay 
and do homevsork, crafts projects Mrs. Gor- 
don has planned, or just talk and pla) games. 

Sometimes Mrs. Gordon takes them all swim- 
ming, roller skating, or to a playground. 
With written permission from their parents 
they may go to dieir own homes, attend ac- 
tivities like soccer practice or music lessons, or 
play with other friends. Then they call Mrs. 
Gordon to let her know where they are, and 
she calls back to confirm this. They are free to 
participate in the outside activities they and 
their parents agree on. 
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FAMILY DAY CARE CHECK-IN PROGRAMS THAT WORK: 
THE POTOMAC CAMP FIRE COUNCIL 



Camp Fire Council founded in 1910, is a 
non-profit oigantzation involving half a 
million children and adults in 35,000 
communities throughout the United 
States. Its programs are as varied as the 
needs and energies of the communities 
it serves. They include a Buddy Program 
which pairs handicapped and nonhan- 
dicapped children for a year's activities, 
a Career Training Programfor teenagers, 
and a "Zoo Crev^' employing young 
teens as volunteers. Camp Fire's goals 
are to help young people realize their 
potential through informal educational 
opportunities, and to improve the condi 
tions in society which affect them. 

The Potomac Council's KIDS Check-in 
Program now serves preadolescents in 
Springf!eld,\/irginia.This Council decided 
to start the KIDS Program in response to 
the problems of a growing number of 



working mothers in their community who 
were concerned about appropriate 
supervision for their children. Fourteen 
providers now care for children in the 
KIDS Program. Camp Fire's KIDS Coor- 
dinator draws on the greater resources 
of the Camp Fire Council to bring a vari- 
ety of Camp Fire programs into the pro- 
viders homes. She visits once a month 
with materials for art piojects and ideas 
for games and activities, including o 
cook book and a memory book of holi- 
day experiences which each home is re 
cording. She also arranges programs for 
Check-in children at the Camp Fire 
center, which hove included French and 
Vietnamese cooking lessons and karate 
demonstrations. Thus Camp Fire uses its 
experience in planning exciting, instruc- 
tive activities to enrich its program for 
Check-in children. 
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With the Chcek-in Prui;ram, cath lIuIJ has an 
inJtviduitI ph»n to fit his ow a needs, interest;*, 
and ruutines. Ntne year old Jennifer spends all 
her after iehuol i ours at Mti>. Gordon's house, 
for example, while David nriight Lheek in fut a 
snaek, leave to join friends at a nei^jhborhood 
pi ty^round, theii return tu finish homework 
at Mrs. Gordon's house. Aliec started out 
spend in/> all her f imc at Mrs. Gordon's Now 
she can go straig it to her own home twiee a 
week, and call to let Mrs. Gordon knc" she is 
there. Somietimes she stays at che provider*s 
house because she wants to. She likes the crafts 
projects and the other kids. 




The Lady Down The Street 

The Family Day Care Check-In Program gives 
children like David and Alice the balance be- 
tween indepencence and adult support and 
supervision tha: many preadolesccnts need. 
Although in sonie ways they arc old enough to 
take care of theoiselves, left on cheir own for 
up to twenty hours a week, they can feel iso- 
lated, lonely, bored, or even fearful. A 3:30 
phone call to parents who might be ten or 
twenty miles aa^ay is not enough. They need 
face to face access to responsible adults who are 
available to calk, to listen, co comfort, and to 
advise. 

ERIC 



Children on their own after school are, in fact, 
often attracted to a neighbor who is home, the 
"lady down the street." Sometimes she is the 
mother of a friend, sometimes a mother at 
home with pre-schoolers, sometimes just a 
sympathetic person who does no more than 
greet ehildren warmly and ask about their 
ivellbeing. A Check-In Program provider like 
Mi5. Gordon is the lady dowa rhe street, 
someone in the neighborhood who is there for 
children whenever they need her. 

Mrs. Gordon is more than a provider — she is a 
counselor, a confidante, a friend. "The chil- 
dren feel comfortable with me," she says. 
"They talk freely about the things chat are 
happening that are immediate — that would 
get lost if che children Ind to wait until 6.00 
or 7:00 when their parents get home." 

Mrs. Gordon, like all providers, is also trained 
by the sponsoring agency in a 26 hour course 
including preadolescent development, discip- 
line, health care, nutrition, and planning re- 
creational activities. 
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Helping Kids To Grow 

The Family Day Care Check-In^ Program costs 
parents somewhat less than most traditional 
day care programs. In addition, the Check-In 
Program is flexible enough so that parents 
who need to cut down expenses can contract 
hours on a daily basis, not paying for days 
when they decide their children will receive no 
care. 

In return for this cost, the Check-In Program 
does more than fill children's needs for com- 
panionship, entertainment, and structure — it 
helps them to grow, develop their talf nts and 
abilities. It gets them out of a locked house, 
and into a world of school and community ac- 
tivities, hobbies, and play. It helps them to 
develop competence and responsibility by 
planning their own days and pursuing their 
special interests. It encourages them to share 
with their parents their feelings about what 
they want and need, and lets them know that 
they are able to assume more independence or 
ask for more support as they require. 

The Family Day Care Check-In Program pro- 
vides just the right amount of guidance for 
preadolescents who are almost — but not 
quite — ready to go it alone for several hours a 
day. 

A Question Of Responsibility... 

While the need for a flexible preadolescent da> 
care program is clear, in the past the question 
of responsibility has been a major obstacle in 
developing such a program. Who would be re- 
sponsible, and legally accountable, for chil- 
dren when they were not in centers or day care 
homes, but travelling to and from activities or 
on their own? 

O 
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The resolution of this issue lies in the clear de- 
finition of the responsibilities of all program 
participants. A special three-way contract be- 
tween parents, providers, and the sponsoring 
agency allows the Check-In Program to define 
not only the responsibilities of the sponsoring 
agency and the provider, but also of the par- 
ents. 



Under the contract, providers are responsible 
for children when they are in the provider's 
home. Parents take the responsibility for their 
children when they leave the provider home to 
participate in approved activities. Parents de- 
cide how much freedom their children will 
have, schedule activities, arrange transporta- 
tion if the program is unable to provide it, and 
make sure their children are attending. 

..And One Of Regulation 

Moreover, agencies and providers have been 
concerned with licensing and zoning require- 
ments for care which doesn't quite fit tradi- 
tional categories. The unique features of a flex- 
ible program, based on the special needs of 
preadolescents, require new interpretations of 
regulations which apply to day care programs. 

In those communities requiring licenses, pro- 
viders can apply based on the care provided in 
family day care homes. As with other duy care 
programs parents can give permission for their 
children to leave the day care home to partici- 
pate in other activities. Zoning is based on the 
maximum number of children who will be in 
the provider's home at any one time on a regu- 
lar basis. In the pilot programs* experience, 
providers tend to take not more than five chil- 
dren, a number which does not require special 
zoning permits in Fairfax County, Virginia. 
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The Sponsoring Agency Makes It 
Work 

The community agency which sponsors a 
Family Day Care Check-In Program is in an 
excellent position to take on the overall re- 
sponsibility for preadolescents when they arc 
in care. A Check-In Program works well when 
it is part of a larger organization with financial 
and administrative resources to begin and sup- 
port the program. It then becomes one of the 
many programs the agency offers because it 
works with children and recognizes and cares 
about their special needs. It might be part of 
an existing family day care program which in- 
cludes younger children, and helps them to 
make the transition from traditional care to in- 
dependence. It might be developed along with 
recreation programs which preadolescents can 
check out to. 

The sponsoring agency is responsible for all as- 
pects of operating the Check-In Program, in- 
cluding hiring and training administrative 
staff and providers, publicity, enrolling chil- 
dren, and continuing evaluation and supervi- 
sion. This effort requires a commitment of 
both time and money. Each pilot program re- 
ceived start-up funds; now they operate with 
parent fees and additional agency support as 
one of the many services the group offers to the 
community. 

The sponsoring agency in fact plays a very spe- 
cial role in making the Family Day Care 
Check-In Program work. Groups like the YM 
& YWCA, the Camp Fire Council, Scouts, 
churches, or long established day care centers 
already have links with the community wluch 
needs such services. They are recognized and 
trusted, with the ability for outreach and pub- 
licity efforts. They are often familiar with the 



requirements of agencies concerned with chil- 
dren's protection, as well as the process of ob- 
taining licenses and zoning permits. They 
have an existing administrative structure, and 
experience in hiring and training people to 
work in various child-related fields. 

Most important, the sponsoring agency un- 
derstands the special needs of children, and 
the importance of programs which meet these 
needs at every age. 

Accepting The Challenge 

We may never go back to a time when most 
mothers stay at home, ready to greet their 
children when they come through the door 
after school. Two thirds of all women with 
school-age children work or are looking for 
work. A Congressional Budget Office report 
expects 75% of these mothers will work by 
1990. More and more children will be on their 
own after school unless they can find flexible 
and appropriate care. 

The Family Day Care Check-In Program offers 
the supervision many of these children need as 
they grow from childhood to adolescence. De- 
tails on ho^v to implement and administer all 
aspects of the program are available in a second 
booklet. It can be obtained by contacting: 

The Fairfax County Office for Children 
11212 Waples Mill Road 
Fairfax, Virginia 22030 

Many community groups and organizations 
already work with and for young people every 
day. When these groups sponsor programs 
like the rami!y Day Care Check-In Piogram, 
thty are accepting the challenge of providing 
appropriate c*»rt for latchkey children until 
they are old enough to be safely and happily on 
their own. 




JohnF. Herrlty, Chainnan 

Fairfax County Board of Supervisors 

J. Hamilton Lambert, County Executive 

Verdio L Haywood, Deputy County Executive 
for Human Sen/ices 

Judith M.Rosen, Director 
Office for Children 

Judy McKnight Project Supen/isor 

Betsy Shelsby, Project Director 

Undo B. Osborne, Editor 

Jeannie Brendler, Graphic Artist 

This project was funded through a grant from 
The Department of Health and Human Services, 
Office of Human Development Services. 
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NOTICE 

Anyone considering the adoption of this pro- 
gram or any similar activity should be aware 
that these materials, including sample con- 
tracts and forms, are not intended to take the 
place of retaining a lawyer for legal advice. 
These materials are intended to aid a lawyer 
in understanding and identifying liability con- 
cerns and to help a lay person understand 
the basic liability and organizational issues 
involved. Each states* law may differ. Before 
engaging in any new or novel undertaking 
such as this one, it is strongly urged that 
legal counsel be sought. 



A Guide to Operating the 



Family Day Care 
Check-In Program 

After-School Care for 
Children Aged 10-14 



The Fairfax County Office for Children 
11212 Waples Mill Road 
Fairfax, Virginia 22030 
703-691-3176 
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A MESSAGE FROM THE DIRECTOR 



The Fairfax County Office for Children has been working to provide services for children and their families for 
10 years. >X'c have always sought to develop ^erv ices and programs that meet the changing needs of our com- 
munity. 

In recent years we have seen a growing number of working mothers and latchkey kids in Fairfax, matching the 
growth across the country. We know that when children reach preadolescence they are often restless in tradi- 
nonal child care settings, and yet many of them are not ready for full independence. 

>X'e were very pleased, therefore, to receive funding from the Department uf Health and Human Services to de- 
velop a model for a Family Day Care Check -m Program, providing flexible care for children ages 10- 14. Two 
groups in Fairfax County , the Reston Children's Center and the Potomac Area Council of Camp Fire, piloted 
the program for a year, and cacn continues to operate the program today . Through our combined experience we 
have worked out the guidelines to implement and operate a Check-in Program. 

Many talented and committed people contributed to the Check-In Program's success. Judy McKnight and 
Roberta Newman developed the original proposal, based on ideas generated by Office for Children staff. Judy 
McKnight supervised all aspects of the project, from writing the proposal through designing and testing the 
model, to the development of dissemination materials. Betsy Shelsby , the project director, worked with the 
sponsoring agencies on a day to day basis, providing them with technical support and assistance. 

Maude Katzenbach and Nancy Goodell of the Potomac Area Campfire Council and Madeline Fried and Donna 
Kcsler of the Reston Children's Center provided the leadership which allowed a need and a plan to become a 
reality - a child care service. 

But my greatest appreciation is to the enthusiastic and energetic family day care providers in Reston and 
Springfield. Every day after school they gave their time, commitment, good judgment and friendship to the 
young adolescents in their communities. 

^'c hope that the information in these booklets will be useful to groups concerned with improving the quality 
of care for preadolescerits throughout the country, and we welcome any inquiries about the program. 



Judith Rosen 
Director, Office for Children 
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INTRODUCTION 



The Family Day Care Chcck-in Program is designed 
to offer working parents convenient, affordable after 
SLhoolcare for their preadoleseent children, ages 10- 
14. It provides these children with flexible supervi- 
sion by caring, trained adults, and at the same time 
gives them the opportunity to grow into responsi- 
ble, independent teens by planning and participat- 
ing in activities on their own. The Chcck-in Pro- 
gram helps preadolcsccnts to make the transition 
from traditional child care programs for which they 
fee! too old, to fully independent self care . 

The Check-in Program is sponsored and adminis- 
tered by an already existing community group such 
as a child care center, children's club, or service or- 
ganization like the YM & YWCA, Camp Fire, or 
Scouts. This sponsoring agency recruits, hires, and 
trains the program's family day care providers. In 
their own homes, providers care for and supervise 
children, planning projects foi them and offering 
friendship, support, and counsel. 

The providers and the sponsoring agency have an on- 
going relationship. The agency collects fees from pa- 
rents and pays providers, supervises and evaluates 
their care, and helps them to plan programs for the 
children and their families. Together the agency and 
providers keep administrative records for each child 
and build an ongoing relationship with families in 
the program. 

The sponsoring agency also interviews families in- 
terested in the program and matches children with 
providers in their neighborhoods. Providers then 
supervise children in the provider's home at times 
designated by their parents. Children arealsoable to 
plan with their parents and providers times when 
they can play with friends, enjoy school and com- 
munity activities, or be alone in their own homes. 

The Fairfax County, Virginia^ Office for Children 
developed the model for a Family Day Care Check-in 
Program discussed in detail in this booklet. Two 
community service organisations in Virginia, the 
Reston Children's Center and the Potomac Area 
Council of Camp Fire, piloted die program^ and 
each continues to operate one ti)day. 

The experience of these three groups is the basis for 
the information on how to implement and operate a 
Family Day Care Check-in Program described in 
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this booklet. It begins with a description of how the 
program actually works, including the respon- 
sibilities of all participants defined in a contract be- 
tween the sponsoring agency, parents, and provid- 
ers. This booklet also includes guidelines for. 

• staffing the program with an administrator and 
providers 

• resolving licensing, zoning, and liability issues 

• publicizing the program 

• training the providers 

• keeping the program going 

The sponsoring agency is responsible for all these as- 
pects of the program. Starting and running aCheck- 
in Program requires a full commitment of time and 
money. An agency should take on this commitment 
after it has considered the needs of its community, 
and how the Check-in Program fits in with both its 
other programs and its goals for community service. 
It should also become familiar with day care ad- 
ministration and the other child care resources in its 
community. 

When these questions have been answered, the 
sponsoring agency is ready to use this booklet as a 
guide which it can adapt to fit the specific require- 
mcnts of its organization and the community it 
serves. 
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HOW THE CHECK-IN PROGRAM WORKS 



Meet the Greens. Mr. and Mr:*. Green and their ele- 
ven year old son Miehael. Mr. Green is a ^ale^man 
who travels frequently, and Mrs. Green works in an 
accounting firm 25 miles from their home. Michael 
has been m an after school program at hib elementary 
:»Lhoul for five years and feels he ib ready for a change, 
but none of them likes the idea of his being alone 
aft^r school. Michael knows he will have to stay 
locktxl mside his house, and won't be able to play 
with Iiis friends, ride his bike, or stop by the 
neighborhood playground. Mrs. Green worries that 
he will be lonely and watch coo much television. 



Then the Greens attend a PTA meeting where a 
speaker from a local child care center talks about the 
growmg community concern about the problems 
and needs of unsupervised preadolesceiits. and a new 
program they are starting for children 10-14 years 
old. It's called the Family Day Care Check-in Pro- 
gram* and It sounds like it s just w hat the Greens are 
looking for. The next day Mrs* Green calls the child 
care center to find out more about it. 

The Greens are invited lo an interview wich the 
Check-in Program Coordinator. Mrs. Mi* shall, At 
the interview, they begin by talking about vhe kind 
of person Michael is. and what he likes to tlo. Mrs. 
Marshall explains that together Michael and his pa- 
rents will decide how much independence and re- 
sponsibility he IS ready for* and plan his ilays within 
the guidelines ot the program. 

Then Mrs. Marshall explains how the program 
wt)rks. After school Michael will check-in with a 
family day care provider, a person in the neigh bor- 
luH)d whom the center has recruited and trained to 
offer after school care and supervision. At his pro- 
vider s home. Michael will have a snack and get a 
chance to talk about his day. Then he can play in the 
provider's home. OMtsiile m the yard, or in the 
neighborhood as far aw a) as he and his parents dc 
tide he IS allowed to go, Hccanpla) with other chil 
dren who come to the pro\ider*s home, do 
luimcwurk, or participate in the cralts projects and 
games the pro\ ider has planned, il his parents allow * 
he can pla> at the homes o[ other children in the 
neighborhood. Again. i[ the Greens agree* Michael 
can sta) after school lor an actiMty, or check out ol 
the provider s home to attend a community activity 



he enjoys. And he can spend time in his own home 
for as long and tis often as his parents give him per- 
mission. 

The Greens learn that they will have tuplan a weekly 
activities schedule *md give Michael written permis- 
sion fur the times he leaves the provider's home. 
They will also ^ign a contract which makes clear the 
responsibilities of providers, parents, and children. 

In the contract the provider agrees to be ac home 
during hours when children are in care, to keep ac- 
tivities schedules for each child, to follow accepted 
procedures for emergencies, and to let children leave 
at the end of the day only with authorized persons. 
Parents agree to be responsible for their children 
when they are not in the provider's home. They de- 
fine the degree of freedom they give their child, and 
they schedule all outside activities, arrange trans- 
portation if the program is not able to provide ic. 
and make sure their children are attending ac- 
tivities. They are also responsible for letting provid- 
ers know when they are going to be late, and they 
must come immediately if children are ill or can't be 
located. 

Although children do not sign the contract, they 
*\gree to follow the guidelines established by their 
parents. They call providers when they spend time 
in their homes, and let them know whenever they 
leave home. If their parents don't come home on 
time, they return to the providers until their pa- 
rents arrive to pick them up. 

Mrs. Marsh.ill gives the Greens a written copy o( the 
Check- in Program's policies on the times care is pro- 
vided* fees *ind billings* illness and inedical records, 
and how parents can meet *ind talk with her and the 
provider. She answers any cjuestions they have. 



Mrs. i\farsh*dl then decides that Mrs, Cook wtaild be 
a good prouder for Michael. Mrs. Cuuk li\es five 
blocks away from the Greens* home* h*is a ten year 
old son, and already cares (or ele\en )ear old twin 
girls and a boy who ij> tweKe, Mrs. ^^arshall ar* 
ranges to \isit Mrs. Cook's home with the Greens, so 
they can talk with her. bee wli*it her home is like, 
meet the other children. andiibscr\c anafternoon in 
action. 
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HOW THE CHECK-IN PROGRAM WORKS 

• Parents call the sponsoring agency to learn 
about the program. 

• Program Coordinator interviews children and 
parents, expIaiRing ihe contract and pro- 
gram policies Parents receive a written copy 
of the contract and all policies and 
guidelines. 

• Parents, children, and the Coordinator visit 
the proposed provider's home to meet her 
and see the home environment. 

• If parents, children, and provider all agree 
they want the child to be in this provider's 
home, a contract session is scheduled. 

• The Coordinator, the provider, parents and 
children decide how much freedom children 
will have and what activities they will partici- 
pate in away from the provider's home. All 
parties sign the contract and care begins. 



ONCE THE PROGRAM BEGINS 
CHILDREN: 



• Check-in with the provider after school for a 
snack, 

• Play in the provider's home or yard, do craft 
projects, homework, talk to other children, etc. 

• Check out of provider's home as their parents 
agree to play with friends in the neighbor- 
hood, attend school or community activities, 
spend time in their own homes, etc. 

• Call providers at designated times from their 
own homes; providers call back a few min- 
utes later to make sure they are there. 
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>X'hcn th. Gacns arrive at Mrs. Cuuk's, the bo>sarc' 
tossin^^ a fouthall in the front yard. Insulc. one twin 
h doin|» homework at the kitehcn tabic, near shelves 
stacked with i^ames and art supplies. The other is 
talkin^^ to Mrs. (;ook about the kind of haircut she 
should |»et. 

The Greens talk with Mrs. Cook about the 
nci^hboduHjd, about the aLtivities she plans fur 
children, and about how lon^^ she has been a pro- 
vider. Mrs. Cook asks Miehael about hts friends, 
what he likes to do in school, and what he likes to 
eat. One of the boys Lomcs in to say he's ^oing to 
walk his dog, and he will be back in half an hour. 
Mrs. Cook's son invites Michael to join him at foot- 
ball, and they play outside for awhile. 

The visit to the provider's home gives the Greens an 
idea of the way Michael will spend his afternoons 
there, and they all like Mrs. Cook, who seems w arm 
and caring. The next day they call Mrs. Marshall to 
let her know they want Mrs. Cook as Michael s pro- 
vider. Mrs. Cook has also told Mrs. Marshall that 
she would like Michael to join her group. If either 
the Greens or Mrs. Cook had not felt comfortable 
with the arrangement, Mrs. Marshall would have 
suggested another provider for Michacl. 

Once everyone has agreed on the provider, the 
Greens meet again with Mrs. Marshall and Mrs. 
Cook to plan Michael s weekly schedule. Although 
MKhael does not sign the contract, and needs writ- 
ten permission from his parents for all outside ac- 
tivities, he's an active participant in the discussion, 
letting the adults know what he wants todo and how 
much independence he feels he can handle. To- 
gether, they decide he will walk to Mrs. Cook's 
house every day after school, except on Tuesdays, 
when he'll arrive after band practice. Michael says 
he'd like to ride his bicycle sometimes, and the 
Greens agree he can go as far as a major high way , antl 
they'll also allow him to join his friends at a nearby 
playground. On Wednesdays and Fridays he*ll 
spend the hour before his mother arrives in his own 
home, and she'll call Mrs. Cook as soon as she gets in 
to let her know she's W'lth Michael. 



the contract enrolling Michael and acknowledging 
their various responsibilities. The Check-in Pro- 
gram for Michael is ready to begin. 



The Contract 

The child care contract serves as the Family Day C ue 
Check-m Program's agreement between parents, 
providers, and the sponsoring agency. It is central to 
all aspects of the Check-in Program, since it defines 
the rules and res|x;nsibilities of parents and provid- 
ers. It is the basis of resolving licensing and liability 
issues, a key component of interviews with parents 
and providers, and a guide to the standards by which 
the program must be continually evaluate<^ 

The contract makes clear that parents are responsible 
for their children when they are not in the provider's 
home. Parents define the limits of freedom, 
schedule all outside activities, arrange transporta- 
tion if the program is not able to provide it, and 
check to see if their children are attending scheduled 
activities. 

In addition to the contract, parents should receive a 
written copy of program policies detailing proce- 
dures for billing and fees, times of care and holidays, 
illness and medical records, and formal meetings or 
conversations between the parents and providers or 
the sponsoring agency. Parents must also sign an 
c(uergency medical authorization, and an authoriza- 
tion for people vv ho may pick up their children at the 
provider's home. 



The Grex»ns can reevaluate the amount of freedom 
Michael has at any time, and they can give or with- 
draw permission for different activities. In the 
spring they'll change Michael's schedule to include 
baseball practice after school, and they will give him 
permission to leave for swimming at a community 
pool when die weather is warm enough. 

Finally, Mr. and Mrs. Green, Mrs. Cook, and Mrs. 
Marshall on behalf of the child care center all sign 
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CHILD CARE CONTRACT 



I understand that this contract for child care services through the Family Day Care Check-in Program is con- 
ditioned on the compliance of me and my child with the policies and guidelines of the program. My signature 
on this document indicates the following: 

• I am enrolling my child in the Family Day Care Check-in Program. 

• I agree to provide the Program, in writing, all of the necessary information and authorization for activities I 
approve for my child. 

• I agree to inform the Program and the provider of any special needs my cKild may develop. 

• I have read and agree to comply with Program policies and procedures, and I understand the responsibilities 
for parents and providers listed below. 

Parent Responsibilities 

1. Through written permission, parents arc responsible for defining the degree of freedom they choose:ta give 
their children. This includes after school activities, community activities, and tirne spcht at homc^ 

2. Parents take responsibility for their children and their behaviors, whenithey arc. not with thcir ptaviders. 

3. Whenever children take part in after school or community activities, parents are responsible fof ph^ follow- 
ing: . 

Scheduling activities 

Arranging transportation to and from activities if theprogram is riot able to 
Furnishing providers with,updated sch<fdu^es of after-school and communitytactivities.. This infor- 
mation must bcsuppliedjn writing or by phone and must include arrival ari4depa^re,time$, trans- 
portation arrangements, and days when activities are.scheduled. ' ' ^ 

d. Notifying activity, supervisors and providers when children are not-going to attend schcdlulcd after- 
school activities. 

e. Checking with aaivity_supcrvisors to assure that children arc attending activities as scheduled. 

4. Parents and children agree that whenever children are spending time in their own homes, the procedures 
below are followed: 

a. Children call providers at designated times. 

b. Children call providers whenever they leave their homes. » 

c. Whenever children are home at the end of the day, and parents have not arrived by designated times, 
children go to family day care homes. 

5. When they are going to be late, parents are responsible for Calling providers. 

6. As soon as they arrive home, parents are responsible^for calling providers. 

7. When children are ill or when childreii cannot be located, parents are responsible for coming immediately. 



b. 
c. 



Provider Responsibilities 

L Providers are present in their homes during those hours when family day care check-in children are under 
their care and supervision. 

2. Pro^'iders maintain daily schedules of approved activities and routines for each child in care. 

3. After children have arrived home and called providers, providers make and record times of corroborative 
calls. 

4. When there are emergency situations, providers do the following: 

a. Make immediate calls to the 911 emergency number or other appropriate emergency numbers. 

b. Call syst<?m administrative staff who, when necessary, go to the site of emergency. 

c. Call parents. 

5. Providers call parents whenever children are unable to remain in a group care situation. 

6. When children faiLto .arrive at provider homes, and when they fail to make check-in calls or answr cor- 
roboraf ' c* calls, the procedures below arc followed: 

r Providers call childrens* homes and homes of known friends. 

b. Providers call childfcns* schools and, whenever j^. Dssible, community activity sites. 

c. Pbviders notify parents and the system Coordinator,.and parents come jmnocdiately to continue ef- 
forts to locate their children. 
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7. Providers release children only to persons authorized by parents on child care agreements. 



By my signature below, I further agree that the provider and the Family Day Care Check-In Program are re- 
leased from all claims or liabilities for damages or injuries caused to or by my child. I agree to indemnify and 
hold harmless the Family Day Care Check-in Program and provider from any costs, or claims arising out of the 
provider s care of my child. I am also indicating my understanding that my failure to comply with the Check-in 
policies and guidelines will result in termination of this agreement. 



The Family Day Care Check-in Program agrees to provide child care for_ 



. Care will 



begin on 



and end on 



Month/Date/Year Mon tli/Date/Year 

under the terms and conditions stated in this agreement. I agree to pay the sum of $ 

according to the following payment schedule: 



Other terms or conditions* 



Signatures: 



Parent 



Date Parent 



Date 



System Representative 



Date Provider 



Date 
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EMERGENCY MEDICAL AUTHORIZATION 



It is understood that .this agreement covers only those situations which are true emergencies and only when I 

cannot be reached. Otherwise I expect to be notified immediately, I authorize 

to obtain immediate medical care and I consent to the hospitalization of, the 



performance of necessary diagnostic tests upon, the use of surgery on, and/or the administration of dru^s to my 
child if an eniergency occurs when I cannot be located im- 
mediately, i understand that I am responsible for payment of medical expenses. 



Medical treatment costs are covered by; 
Blue Cross - Blue Shield Policy No. 



Medicaid Coverage No. 
Other Medical Insurance 



Name of Insurance Co. 
Policy No. 



Child's Physician/Clinic 
Address 



Phojie 



Persons y/ho are authorized to pick up my child: . 

1. Name - - 

Address ■. 

2. Name 

Address ^ 

3. Name . - 

Address > 



iftelationship 



Phone 



_ Relationship 



Phone 



R.elatidpship 



Phone 
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STARTING A CHECK-IN PROGRAM: 
THE PEOPLE WHO MAKE IT WORK 



The Family Day Care ChLxk-In Program is a 
parcncTbhip bct^^ctn administrative stafT based at 
the spunsurin^ agency's uffiee, and family day cart 
providers basexl in their homes. The sponsoring 
agency chooses a Program Coordinator to run the 
prugram, the providers care for children day to day. 
They both share responsibilities for planning pro- 
grams and activities, keeping records, and building 
an ongoing relationship svith parents, and they also 
share an understanding of the needs and problems of 
children, and a commitment to their care. 



In some cases the Coordinator will be responsible for 
other programs of the sponsoring agency. She might 
run the Check-In Program in conjunction with a 
family day care program for younger children, or or- 
ganize recreational or educational programs that 
Check-in children, as well as other children, can at- 
tend. The Virginia pilot program Coordinators or- 
ganized activicies which included French and Viet- 
namese cooking classes, karate demonstrations, and 
field trips to museums and concerts fot their Check- 
in children. 



The Coordinator 

The Coordinator plans, organizes, and supervises all 
aspects of the Check-In Program. She may alteady 
work for the sponsoring agency; she may be hired to 
do this job. A coordinator might be a former 
teacher, an administrator of another day care pro- 
gram, a long-time program leader with Scouts or the 
Y. She has a background of working with children, 
and she likes them. She may have some experience 
with management and organization, planning pro- 
grams, putting out a newsletter, and drawing to- 
gether resources for families. She should feel com- 
fortable supervising and evaluating the providers. 



The Coordinator spends some time at the sponsori ng 
agency's offices and some time on the road. She is the 
one to interview and hire providers and other ad- 
ministrative staff if It is needed, and ro interview 
families and refer children to providers' homes. She 
plans program policies, the budget, and training 
programs for providers. She refers children and 
families to health and social services, and puts out a 
newsletter for jxirents and providers. 



She also visits each provider's home every month to 
see luA\ the program is going, to talk to the children 
about what they are doing and to the proNidcr about 
her work and plans. She might arrive w ith a box full 
of sequins, glitter, and feathers to decorate Hallo- 
ween masks, she might bring an idea for a game. She 
will publicize the program by visiting school pnnci- 
pals, senJmg updated brucluites to vommunit) 
groups and professionals who work \Mth children, 
and speaking about preadoleseents to a PTA. 



The Coordinator is also there to talk to parents and 
providers. This can be as formal as a scheduled con- 
ference with parents to discuss a child's learning 
problems, or as informal as a telephone call from a 
provider at the end of a difficult day. The Coor- 
dinator provides support for all the participants in 
the program. 

As the program expands, the Coordinator may need 
to hir^ an assistant or other administrative staff to 
help with recordkeeping, training, or supervising 
providers. In the experience of Virginia programs, a 
Coordinator can not supervise more than 25 family 
day care homes without requiring additional staff. 

The Family Day Care Provider 

The provider is the mainstay of the Check-in Pro- 
gram. She is much more than a babysitter — she is a 
professional giving care in a safe, stimulating, nur- 
turing environment and helping children to grow in 
responsibility and independence. She isdependable, 
patient, and resourceful in handling emergencies, 
able to speak candidly to parents without intruding, 
able to listen to and understand children. She enjoys 
being with children, and that is usually at the heart 
of why she wants to be a provider. 

One of the biggest misconceptions about child care 
is that a provider is a person who can't do anything 
else. In fact, a provider most likely has had a career. 
She might be a teacher, business person, an artist — 
most often she is a woman who has decided she 
wants to be home with her own children, and would 
like a job which allows her to work at home. Some- 
times her children are young, sometimes they are 
also preadoleseents, and the Check-in children be- 
come friends or companions for them. 
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INTERVIEW QUESTIONS TO ASK 
PROVIDER APPLICANTS 

• As a provider, you will be caring for other chil- 
dren in your home. Hove you considered the 
effect on your own children? 

• How does your spouse feel about your be- 
coming a provider? 

• What do you think is the most important as- 
pect of the provider's relationship with 
preadolescents? 

• How much freedom do you feel is appro- 
priate for preadolescents? 

• What kind of discipline do you think is appro- 
priate for preadolescents? 

• What snack would you prepare for five family 
day care children, and where in your home 
would you serve them? 




HYPOTHETICAL SITUATIONS TO 
ASK PROVIDER APPLICANTS 

• You are caring for three children, ages 10-12. 
Where could the children go on their bikes? 
What instructions would you give them? 

• A ten year old boy is skipping soccer practice 
to go to the electronic game arcade. How 
would you handle this situation? 

• Athirteen year old inyourcare has just begun 
her first menstrual period, is crying, ar^d says 
she is frightened. How would you handle this 
situation? 

» A ten year old complains of abdominal pain, 
nausea, and is hot to the touch. What would 
you do? 

• A twelve year old fell down the steps, is limp- 
ing, and has a swollen foot. What would you 
do? 

• A fourteen ye «r old calls and says there is a 
grease fire in the kitchen and the house is be- 
ginning to fill with smoke. Whot would you 
do? 

• You find a thirteen year old smoking in the 
garage. What would you do? 
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The provider's main rej»punsibilit> to <.arc fur lIuI- 
dren She serves them asnack when they arriveat her 
home, and listens to problems and i»liarcs their 
happy expeneneCi She mi^ht ask une child about 
his upcoming math test, hear about a movie or a 
bicycle that broke. On some days she will invite 
children to do a crafts project or learn a new game. 
They might carve pumpkins before Halloween, 
make Christmas or Valentine's Day cards. In one 
Virginia program, each provider and her children 
arc compiling a cook book of recipes they try, and a 
memory book of anecdotes about the holidays. 
Sometimes a provider takes everyone swimming ur 
skating, or tooneof tlie other programs offered by 
the sponsoring agency. 



Interviews should explore how the applicant feels 
about diildren and how she » ould act m different 
situations. The Coordinator might ask, for eXiimple, 
huw much freedom the applicant fcels is appropriate 
for preadol es cents, or what she would du if she disco- 
vered that a ten year old in her care was skipping soc- 
cer practice to go to a game arcade. 

The Coordinator is looking for a person who is 
warm, caring, energetic, and sensible, and a home 
which is cheerful, well organi2ed, and safe. As one 
Virginia coordinator put it, she picks a provider 
when she can answer yes to this question. Would I 
want my own child to be with this person in this 
home every day? 



Children arc not always with their provider, how- 
ever, even when they are out with friends, involved 
in a community activity, or in their own homes, 
their provider is available and accessible. When 
children call in from chcir own homes, the provider 
calls them back to make sure that they are there. If 
there is an emergency, she responds, follows pro- 
gram procedures, and notifies parents. 



The provider also helps and counsels parents. She 
might reassure parents who arc uncomfortable abou*. 
giving their children freedom to do things on their 
own, and discuss v;ith them the appropriate amount 
of independence and responsibility for each child. 
She answers avaricty ofquestions about counseling, 
employment, emergency services and other things 
that families need to know. She lets parents know 
about the activities in the family day care home and 
how children spend their time, and she establishes 
telephone hours on specific nights at specific times 
so that parents know when she is available to talk. 



In addition , aprovider keeps records for all children, 
including their contracts, mc-dical forms, atten- 
dance, and activity schedules, and she arranges for 
substitute care when necessary. 



Selecting a provider should be an orderly procedure 
which keeps in mind rhesc varied responsibilities 
and the warmth and energy required to do the job. 
An applicant should be interviewed by the Coor- 
dinator in the office, and visited in her home so that 
the Coordinator can see both the physical environ- 
ment and, if possible, how the applicant acts with 
children. In Virginia an applicant is asked to sign re- 
leases allowing a program to obtain a Child Protec- 
tive Service clearance through the State Cliild Pro- 
tective Service register. 
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HOME EVALUATION 



Name 



Evaluated by 



bote 



PHVSICALENVIRONMeiT 

1. Isthere a partofyourhomettiat would be off limits to fdmiV day cqre children? 



2. Are thfere weapons In the house? 
Where are they stored? ^ 



Where is the ammunitior^ stored? 



3. Doyoaordoesanpnelnthehome,snn6ke? 

4. Do you have pets? ^ , 



Proof of Immunization. 



Yes/No 



Yes/No 



Yes/No. 



Providers must meet all family day cxire system starKlards Ibted t?elow.The ratings T thrpuc^i "5' irkllcate. the fol(owir)g; 
t Provider/home does not m eet standard. Substantial Improvement fe.needed, \ ^< 

2. Provider/home does not meet standard. Improvements heeded are IndlcQted: ,t . ^ 

3. Provider/honne meets standard but could use work In this area. ' 
4 Provider/home meets standard. 

5. Provider/home Is exceptionally strong In this area. 

To be accepted as a family day care check-In provider* a provider and her home must receive ratings of Tor higher la 
each area. 
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INTiRACnON WITH CHILDREN 

1. Listens to children and asks questions ... 

2. Makes direct eye contact when speaking with children 

3. Speaksto children In a quietvolce 

4 When disciplining chlkJren speaks In a clear, firm manner. Does not yell or threaten 

5. Balances Interaction with leaving children alone * . . 

6. Responds to individual needs of each child 

7. fiilow freedom appropriate for preadolescent children , 

8. Meets children's need before own 

9. Shows evidence of organizational ability 

10. Is prepared for emergencies 

12 33 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 

11 Is relaxed , > » 

12. Has positive affect: no evidence of anger/depressbn 

13. Dresses appropriately for vw)rkv^h children . 

PHYSICALENVIRONMBIT 

I. House is structurally sound , - • ^ ^ 

2 Sfinol<e detectors are present and property placed ^ , 

3. Electrical outlets are not over-logdertdnd are in good repair »..»...m..w ^ - - - 

4 House has adequate heoting/coolir>g - ^ , 

5. Open v^ndows are screened ^ ^ 

6. House has adequate lighting ^ ^ , 

7. Kitchen appliances arev/orldng ^ 

a Kitchen has fire extinguisher : 

9. House has public water » 

10. Bothroomand Idtchen hove hotapd cold running water i_ : 

II. Bathroom has working toilet ~ 

12. Bathroom has soap, towels &toiletpaper 

13. Dangerous materials are stored out of children's reach , ^ 

14. Space is clean and froe from dangerous obstructbns , 

15. Indoor a nd outdoor play areas areadequate In size 

and free from safely hazards 

16. Gartxjge Is stored properly indoors and outdoors 

RESOURCES & MATERIALS 

1. Has space for children's privacy 

2. Has space for children's belongings 

3. Has adequate spoce for food service 

4. Has space for isolation of sick children 

5. Has appropriate games/equipment for preodolescent children 

COMI^ENTS: 

DISPOSITION; : , 

FIRE EVACUATION PIAN: 
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SPACE INSPECTION 



Date 



Provider 



[valuator 



lristructior^Placeacheckne)rfto any Hern that Is belowstarK^ 
any deficiency. 



tem h6tm fefer.m^ prpyider to tt^ I6cdl heotitt depofkm^, ford b^atih d^portnnertt in^)edi6n. 




■ Water , "' 

Toilet , " 

Soap, towels & toitet paper ' 

YARD/PIAYAREA 

Space 

Obstructions ■ 

Hozords 



RECOMMENDATIONS: 



FOLLOW-UP INSPECTION DATE: 
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THE BUSINESS OF CHILD CARE: 

MEETING REQUIREMENTS, ASSIGNING RESPONSIBILITIES 



Whether they take in one or du/enb ot eluKlren, 
whether they are based In a eenter or faiuily hi)nie, 
the agency and izb providers art running ii huunt^^. 
They are subject to Ludcsand re^ulanons of govern 
ment bodies, and liable ia\\saits in tase o( a^ei 
dent or injury. 

Sinee regidations and le^al re\]uirements vary Uorc\ 
state to state, and community to Lommunity, eaeh 
sponsoring agency planning a Family Day Care 
Check- in Program must become familiar with rhe 
specific requirements under which it will operate. 
There are, however, general arenas of importance for 
every group to ci)nsider, and guidelines to help any 
program best pri)teLt itself under the law. 

Many of the state laws applieable to family day eare 
are not well developed or speeifie, and many of the 
local regulations and requirements were written 
with pre-school children in mind. The sponsoring 
agency planning a Check-in Program needs co 
elarify for eaeh regulatory group the unicjue features 
of the program, as well as the special needs of 
preadolescents, which may not be covered by exist- 
ing regulations. In addition, the sponsor uig agency 
needs to clearly define program policies and respon- 
sibilities of all participants to minimize the risk of 
liability. 




The Virginia Department of Social Services, Licens- 
ing Division, resolved the question of licensing for 
the Family Day Care Check-m pilot programs by 
ruling that licenses are extended for direct care and 
supers isu)n pri)vided in family day care homes. As 
with other day care programs, parents can give per- 
mission for their children to leave the day care home 
to participate in other activities. Parents take re- 
spi>nsibility for their children at these times. 



Zoning 

Local governments often place zoning restrictions on 
the number of children who can be in a provider 
home. In Fairfax County, Virginia, for example, up 
to five children are allowed in a family day care home 
at one time. If a provider wants to care for more than 
five children at one time, she must get a special per- 
mit. 

Although no providers in the pilot programs chose 
to take more than five children, some providers may 
need to accept more to make dieir involvement in 
the program economically feasible. Applying for a 
special boning permit, however, is a cumbersome 
and time-consuming process. Fairfax County re- 
solved the zoning question by ruling that up to nine 
children might be enrolled with each provider, but 
no more than five children could be in the provider s 
home at any one time on a regular basis. Since some 
children will be at the provider s house while others 
are at soccer practice, or playing with other friends, 
this requirement can be met. and the program can 
operate without a special zoning permit. 

Even when a special permit is not required, provid- 
ers may still need to request and receive approval 
from the local zoning authority. In some cases this 
may be done by the sponsoring agency, but often 
each provider must obtain individual approval. 



Licensing 

Family day care programs arc typically licensed, 
where licensing is required, tu provide direct care 
and supervision in family day care homes. In the 
Check- in Program, however, children will some- 
times be on their own, avvay from the provider's 
home. 



Liability 

Although there are only a small number of litigated 
cases concerning provider liability, legal research 
shows there is a trend to impose responsibility for a 
"reasonable standard of care" on anyone who super- 
vises children. The definition of "reasonable stan- 
dard of care." however, is open to interpretation. In 
general, it includes the rules and standards set by the 
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RESOLVING LEGAL & 
REGULATORY ISSUES 

1. Apply for licenses based on core provided 
in the family daycare home. 

2. Apply for zoning permit based on the 
maximum number of children who will be in 
the provider's house at any one time. 

3. Use a contract between the sponsoring 
agency, providers, and parents to define all 
participants' rights and responsibilities. 

4. Continually supervise program to ensure 
that all rules are being followed, and docu- 
ment any failures and corrective action. 

5. Carry liability insurance. 



sponsoring agency, the codes and regulations for 
safety and operation set by state and local agencies, 
and the standards assumed by the community. 



provisions in the contract may be implicitly under- 
stood, an explicit statement will help the Check-in 
Program more exactly define its standard of reasona- 
ble care and responsibility. 

If an accident or injury does occur, liability will 
more likely depend on the provider's failuic to do 
what a situation required, either through common 
sense, or because the program s rules and regulations 
were not followed. The provider and sponsoring 
agency might also be liable if they did not 
adec]uately prepare fur obviuui> situations with ap- 
propriate rules or supervision. 

In addition to the contract therefore, the Check-in 
Program can protect itself by insuring that the pro- 
gram always operates as it was designed, following 
all rules and regulations. When situations arise for 
which there are not rules, new rules must be formu- 
lated. The sponsoring agency should document its 
continuing efforts to supervise and evaluate the 
program, as well as all program failures and the ac- 
tions taken to correct them. 



The Check-In Care Program's standard of care 
is embodied in the child care contract, which clearly 
and specifically defines the rights and respon- 
sibilities of the sponsoring agency, providers, and 
parents. 

The contract should make clear not only what the 
Check-in Program is providing, but what it is not 
providing, thus explicitly shifting certain respon- 
sibilities to parents. By signing the contract, pa- 
rents agree that they understand the program is not 
accountable for these aspects. In particular, parents 
are responsible for the degree of freedom they choose 
to give their children, for supplying the provider 
with all pertinent information, and for their chil- 
dren's arrangements when they are "»Jt m the pro- 
vider's home. 

The contract will also help the Check-in Program 
enforce its rules and policies, since parents have 
acknowledged they agree to them. The contract 
should include the general and specific rules of the 
program, mcliidm^i; hours of operation and pay- 
ment, and the method of resolving problems when 
one participant fails to meet his responsibilities. 

The contract can be su specific that it includes indi 
Mdiial proMsiuns \ur each chiki, including direc- 
tions on administering medic me, altern.itt persons 
who may pick up the child, and any exceptions ti) 
the rules governing the program. While man) of the 



Finally, the Family Day Care Check-in Program 
should carry liability insurance for all program staff, 
principals of the sponsoring agency and providers, 
and for all vehicles used by the program. One Vir- 
ginia pilot program carried day care liability insur- 
ance which cdst about $100 per year per provider. 
The other program carried a rider on its regular lia- 
bility insurance which covers its family day care pro- 
viders, at about the same cost. 



REACHING PARENTS AND 
PROVIDERS 

^ Distribute brochures, fliers, announcements, 
posters to everyone on the sponsoring 
ogenc/s mailing list and to schools and 
PTA's. pre-schools and day care centers, 
churches, youth clubs.pediatricians'and den- 
tists' offices, real estate companies, and 
area merchants, 

• Sendpress releases and/or public service an 
nouncements to nev/spapers. radio and TV 
stations. Place paid ads in newspapers. 

• Hold 'family information'' meetings on the 
problems and needs of preadolescentsand 
how the program serves them. Offer speak- 
ers on these subjects to other community 
groups. 
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RECRUITING PARENTS AND PROVIDERS 



Ontc the spoiissuriii^ *t^itnu> has Jceided to imple- 
ment a Family Day Care Chcck^in Program, the 
(.ominimity needs to know about it. Information 
abiait the program should reach parents who might 
use it, potential providers, and any person or group 
who works with preadolescents. 

The sponsoring agency tan begin its publicity ef- 
forts by using the contacts it already has in the com- 
munity with parents, other service groups and pro- 
fessionals, and the media. Informal, personal, one- 
to-one contacts with people who know about and 
trust the group are an excellent way to start. 

The sponsoring agency can use a network whicii al- 
ready exists. The Cuurdinator might v isit the |-:Inci 
pals of elementary and intermediate schools to let 
them kno\\ about the program, and also talk with 
the school secretaries and leave them brochures or 
fact sheets. She can call on ministers and the direc- 
tors of other programs or clubs for children, and call 
or write to a reporter who has covered other pro- 
grams of the sponsoring agency before. She might 
telephone people who have worked for the sponsor- 
mg agency *is volunteers or m paid positions, to sec if 
they would like to be providers. 



Communicating the 
Message 

In addition to using personal contacts, the sponsor- 
ing agency can distribute written information in 
many forms throughout the community. Before be- 
ginning the overall publicity campaign, and each 
time it plans a specific publicity project, the spon- 
soring agency should consider five points; 

•The purpose of the publicity 
-To recruit providers.^ 
-To explain the program to parents.^ 
-To inform the community about the needs and 
problems of unsupervised preadolescents.*' 

• The audience for the publicity 
-Parents.'' 

-Community leaders.-' 
-Potential providers'* 
-Professionals.'' 
-Schools/ 



• Why this audience needb the program 

-To care for their children m a convenient, ap- 
propriate way.-' 

-To improve opportunities for preadolescentsj' 
-To have an interesting job at home/ 

• Information that clarifies or supports the be- 
nefits of using the program 

-Favorable comparison with alternatives/ 

-Quotes from educators/ 

-Discussion of advantages of the contract/ 

• The image the program should present 

-Businesslike, emphasizing the experience and or- 
ganization of the sponsoring agency? 
-Homey, emphasizing the warmth of the provider 
and the neighborhood settings? 
-Convenient, emphasizing the flexibility and prox- 
imity to home and school? 



Saying It Stroigtit 

All written publicity should be clear and direct in 
language, simple in format, and printed in dark ink 
on light paper. Text should state the key points and 
benefits of the program quickly and concisely. Post- 
ers or radio and television announcements should 
Concentrate on one idea and essential program infor- 
mation, with directions on how to find out more 
about the program. 

Mailed materials, or materials given to groups to 
distribute, should include a cover letter explaining 
why the information is of interest to the particular 
individual or group. 

All written materials to recruit both parents and 
providers can draw from the same basic text covering 
the highlights of the program. Following are exam- 
ple's of a text which could serve as a press release, 
flier, newsletter item, or the basis of a brochure, and 
a cover letter to accompany brochures, posters, and 
announcements. 
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SAMPLE 

Press Release, Flier, Announcement 

It*s 3:00 p.m. Do you know how your kids arc? 

More and mure working parents must ask themselves this question when the s^^hool bell dismisses their chil- 
dren. An ebcimated seven million "latehkey kids'* are on their own before and after school and during holidays 
and vacations. Children aged 10-11 feel too old for traditional Jay care, yet often their parents are unable to 
find an alternative. IribtcaJ, many preadulescents spend their afternoons alune in lucked houses, or hanging out 
in shopping malls or on the street without much purpose. 

Nuw there ii> an alurnativc. The Family Day Care Check- in Program, The (sponsoring agency) is offering this 
program to serve the needs of these children and their parents for convenient, affordable, appropriate care. 

The Check-in Piogram provides flexible supervision by caring, trained adults, while giving children the op- 
portunity to increase responsibility by planning and participating in activities on their own. After school, chil- 
dren check-in with a neighborhood family day care provider, who offers them a snack and a chance to talk about 
their day. With parents* permission, they arc also free to spend time in their own homes, play with friends, and 
participate in school and community activities. Individual schedules are set by children, parents, and providers 
together, and the program considers the special needs and interests of each child. For more information on the 
program contact: (Name, address, phone number.) 
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SAMPLE 



Cover Letter 

Begin with an opening appropriate to the group, e.g.: 

For doctors and dentists: "Like many professionals you are probably dealing with working parents who 
need.../' 

For schools and youth clubs: "Your school/club serves the children of working parents who need...."* 
For adult clubs: "Your club probably includes working parents who need...." 

Follow with this basic text: I 

... .working parents who need convenient, affordable, after school care for their preadolescent children*. 
Please make the enclosed brochures (or fliers or announcements) available to the families you serve. TTies^ 
brochures (or fliers or announcements)'dcscribe the Family Day Care Check-in Program and the impori 
tance of after school guidance and supervision for preadolescent children. 

For more information on the Family Day Care Check^in Program, or to obtain additional brochures (ot; 
fliers or announcements), please call or write. 
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PROVIDER TRAINING: 

DEVELOPING SKILLS AND SHARING EXPERIENCES 



I'amil) day caR pro\iJcrj> \\hu\\orkat liumc nccJ 
uppi>rt unities to Jcvclop skills and tu builJ support 
groups. The trainini^ courscoutlincJ in this chapter 
will hdp providers strengthen skills to meet the spe- 
iitil needs of preadolescents and to build relation- 
ships with workni^ parents. Training also brings 
|>ru\ iJtrs together tu share cuniinun day care experi- 
ences and pool resources. 



The Process of Training 

During the course, the instructor encourages pro- 
viders to participate actively, explore their 
thoughts, share ideas» and bring their own macerials 
to classes. The learning environment is informal and 
receptive. The process helps providers consider their 
feelings about child care as a job, about themselves 
and their self worth, and about their own >.hildhood 
experiences, which may affect the way they care for 
and supervise children. 

The instructor uses a variety of training methods, 
including: 

• Large group discussions 

• Small group discussions and exercises 

• Written materials 

• Films and guest lecturers 

• Modelling 

• Problem solving 

The instructor participates enthusiastically in any 
exercises and discussions. She should use the sugges- 
tions in this chapter as a starting point, bringing her 
own ideas, pertinent information, and experiences to 
enrich the teaching of each topic. 



Topics for Training 

Session 1. Program Orientation 

Providers need an opportunity to talk about their 
jobs, both what they think the work involves and 
why they are doing it. They should also understand 
rheir special role and responsibilities within the 
Check-in Program, as well as ail the policies and 
procedures that guide them in their work and in 
their relationship with the sponsoring agency. This 
session helps providers become familiar withthede- 



tails of the euntract and other ageney programs so 
they can pro\ide Chcck-in Program families with 
any intorniation they might need. 

Points for discussion might include. 

• Personnel ix)licies 

• Parent and provider responsibihtieb ektailed in 
the contract 

• Planning and following children's individual 
weekly schedules 

• Administrative responsibilities, including re- 
cordkeeping and arranging for substitute care 



Session 2. The Business of Family Day Care 

Providers are involved in a business which requires 
organization and accurate recordkeeping, and they 
aresubject to laws, regulations, and standards. They 
need to be knowledgable about all aspects of their 
business and legal responsibilities before they can 
begin to care for children. 

Points for discussion might include: 

• Federal and state tax policies and procedures for 
those who do business in their homes 

• Insurance options 

• Liability issues, with an emphasis on maintaining 
standards 

• Applicable licensing and zoning requirements 
RESOURCES 

Business Ideas for Family Day Care Providers: Basic 

Guide to Record Keeping and Taxes 

Toys *n Things Press 

906 N. Dole Street 

St. Paul, Minnesota 55 103 

Farriily Day Care As A Business - Family Day Care 

Exchange 

Publications Distribution 
Printing and Publications BIdg. 
Iowa State University 
Ames, Iowa 5001 1 
Family Day Care Resource Packet 
The Children's Foundation 
815 Fifteenth Street, N.W. 
Suite 928 

Washington, D.C. 20005 
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TRAINING METHODS: MODELLING 

Modelling is a technique which tries to create 
for providers in the classroom what the pro- 
gram wants them to create for children in their 
homes. The instructor and classroom serves as 
a model for the following: 

• A relaxed learning environment 

• Good planning and organization 

• Active listening 

•Acceptance of everyone's feelings and 
ideas. 




Tf?AINING METHODS: 
PROBLEM SOLVING 

Providers are encouraged fo v\/ork v\/ith others 
through mutual problem solving, rather than 
reacting with anger, frustration, or hopeless- 
ness. They are encouraged to use the follow- 
ing steps for problem solving whether fhey are 
involved in class exercises, day care related 
problems with parents, or discipline situations 
with children. 

• Identify the problem 

• Brainstorm possible solutions, accepting all 
ideas no matter how impractical they seem 

• Agree on a solution 

• Put the solution into action 

• Evoluate the solution several hours/days later, 
and if ^t isn't working, repeat the process 
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Session 3. Preadolescent Growth and 
Development 

Preadolescents are in a transition period between 
childhood and adulthood. Providers who under- 
stand the social, emotional, intellectual, and physi- 
cal development of preadolescents can be more sensi- 
tive to the concerns of the children in their care. It 
will be easier fur them to build satisfymg relation- 
ships with ehildrcn if they ean sec the reasons bchm«.l 
behavior and moods. This session also gives provid- 
ers the opportunity to think about their own adoles- 
cence so that they can apply their feelings and obser- 
vations to the situations they will encounter with 
children in the Check-in Program. 

Points for discussion might include: 

• Social development - peer influence, societal pres- 
sures, the need for varied activities 

• Emotional development - self definition and the 
need for acceptance 

• Intellectual development - increased imagination, 
flexibility, precision of thought 

• Physical development - hormonal changes, growth 
spurts, menstruation, male puberty 

• Supervision - how do parents, providers, and 
preadolescents decide the level and degree of adult 
supervision required 



Session 4. Discipline 

Both adults and children bring their own feelings 
and past experiences to a discipline situation. Pro- 
viders need to understand how their own childhood 
and adolescent experiences influence their attitudes 
in discipline situations and what their own expecta- 
tions for behavior are. Thinking about tiu lifferent 
values and experiences will help providers respond 
effectively to each discipline situation. 

Points for discussion might include: 

• Impact of adult behavior on discipline situations 

• Role ofchild's experiences and values in discipline 
situations 

• Ways to avoid discipline problems, including 
showing respect and trust for children, positive ap- 
proach, avoiding physical and verbal abuse, allow- 
ing children ro express feelings, setting limits, and 
understanding the individual child 

•Ways to cope with conflict, including i<voiding 
power struggles and making clear why the adult 
wants something done 



RESOURCES: 

Parent Effectiveness Training 
PM.T> by Thomas Gordon 
New American Library 
Nature of the Child 
by Jerome Kagan 
Basic Books 

'laming the Tornado in Yoitt Cla^^room and at Home by 
Alan Lifson Educational Consultant Group Publica- 
tions 

729 West 16th Street, Suite B«3 
Costa Mera, California 92627 
Please Dont Sit on the Kids 
by Claire Cherry 



Session 5. Health Care 

Although most preadolescents are in good health, 
there are certain health problems common to their 
age. Providers who are aware of the general physical 
and mental health of the child ren i n their care can be 
sensitive to early signs of poor health, illness, sub- 
stance abuse, or depression. They can also help chil- 
dren adjust to the physical changes in their bodies 
and offer encouragement and approval to build chil- 
dren's self esteem. 

Points for discussion might include: 

• Assessing children's general health - energy level, 
hygiene, sight and hearing, intellectual capacity 

• Common problems - acne, awkwardness 

• Mental health - self esteem and self concept 

• Adolescent health problems - substance abuse, eat- 
ing disorders 

•Suicide, including procedures for reporting con- 
cerns to parents and the sponsoring agency 



Session 6. First Aid 

No matter how safe a home is children will some- 
times have accidents or unexpected health prob- 
lems. Providers need to learn basic first aid proce- 
dures so that they can handle medical emergencies. 
If they know beforehand what to do, they can re- 
spond quickly to situations involving shock, bleed- 
ing, poisoning, broken bones, burns, and animal 
bites. They should also be familiar with res- 
cue procedures and water safety. Local chapters of 
the American Red Cross will provide courses on 
baoic first aid for providers. Providers should receive 
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Red Cross certification either through this training 
program, local Red Cross chapters, or other certified 
institutions. 

Points for discussion might include: 

• First aid procedures for common emergencies 

• Practice in bandaging, splints, rescue, CPR 

• Medical supplies to keep on hand 

RESOURCES 

Sick Child Care for Parents and Child Care 
Providers 

Bananas Child Care Information and Referral 
6501 Telegraph 
Oakland, California 9460^ 
Standards for Child Health ^are^ 
Third Edition 

American Academy of Pediatrics, Evanston, Illinois 




Session 7. Fire Safety 

Fires in the hjmc arc usually the result of unsafe 
habits or equipment, incliiJlng faulty fireplaecs, 
heating and electrical systems, cooking accidents, 
and smoking. Providers need to be aware of fire 
hazards in their homes and the measures they can 
take for fire prevention. 

Points for discussion might include. 
•Smoking, cookiug, heating and wiring safety 
• Housekeeping to avoid fires 



• Storing flammable liquids 

• Smoke detectors 

• Formulating fire evacuation plans for each home. 
RESOURCES 

Health and Safety - Family Day Care Exchange 
Publications Distribution 
Printing and Publications Building 
Iowa State University 
Ames, Iowa 50011 



Session 8, Nutrition 

Preadolcscents need good eating habits for health 
and growth. Providers who understand the basic 
food groups and the balanced diet children require 
can help the children in their care develop healthy 
eating habits. They can plan their snacks as good 
models for children, encourage them to avoid junk 
food, and involve them in cooking as an enjoyable 
activity. 

Points for discussion might include: 

• The four basic food groups 

• Shopping for and planning healthy snacks 

• Fostering good eating habits, including showing 
confidence in children's judgment about what they 
want to eat. 

RESOURCES 

Meals and Snacks family Day Care Exchange 
Publications Distribution 
Printing and Publications Building 
Iowa State University 
Ames, Iowa 5001 1 



Session 9- Child Neglect, Abuse 
and Protection 

Situations involving suspected child neglect or 
abuse require common sense tind sensitivity. Provid- 
ers need to be familiar with possible signs of ncglcLt 
or abuse and with the Check-in Program's proce- 
dures for identifying and reporting suspected cases. 
Reporting is a way of reaching out to help families 
and not a device for meddling or unwarranted inter- 
vention. The office of the local Department of Social 
Services is usually responsible for receiving reports 
of child abuse and neglect. Contact the supervisor of 
the Child Protective Services unit to learn more 
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about your state's requirements and responsibilities 
of providers. Child Protective Services workers are 
available to discuss these issues with local groups. 

Points for discussion might include: 

• What is child abuse, physical and emotional? 

• What is sexual abuse and nnolestation? 

•What is child neglect, including issues of after 
school supervision.*^ 

• Signs of abuse and neglect 

• Provider responsibilities for reporting abuse and 
neglect 

• Procedures for reporting suspected cases of child 
abuse and neglect 

RESOURCES 

National Committee for the Prevention of Child 
Abuse 

5.^2 South Michigan Avenue, Room 1250 
Chicago, Illinois 60604-4357 



RESOURCES: 

Amazing Days - A Kids Diary of 365 Amazing Days, 

by Randy Harclson, Workmans Publishing Co. 

Snips and Snails and Walnut Whales, by Phyllis 

Fiarotta, Workmans Publishing Co. 

Good Times - Every Kid's Book of Things to Do, by 

Marilyn Burns, Bantam Books 

/ Can Make a Rainbow, by Marjorie Frank, Incentive 

Publications 

Puddles and Wings artd Grapevine Swings, by Imogenc 
Foret and Marjorie Frank, Incentive Publications 
The Wild Inside, by Linda Allison, Sierra Club, 
Scribners. 

Activities for Anyone, Anytime, Anywhere, by Jeri 

Robinson, Little & Brown 

Never a Dull Moment, Schocken Books 

Cats' Cradle, Owl's Eyes, A Book of String Games, by 

Camilln Gryski, Kids Can Press 

The Great Perpetual Learning Machine, by Jim Blake 

and Barbara Ernst, Little, Brown & Co. 



National Child Abuse Coalition 
1125 15th Street, N.W. 
Suite 300 

Washington, D,C. 20005 

National Center for Child Abuse and Neglect 
P.O. Box 1182 
Washington, D.C. 20013 




Session 10. Activities for Preadolescents 

Diverse aetuitics offer prcadoleseents opportunities 
for exploration and self-definition. Providers can 
help children use their imaginations and creativity 
and enjoy relationships with other children by plan- 
ning a variety of projects and activities children can 
do alone and in groups. They can also help children 
grow in independence and explore the world by ar- 
ranging field trips and letting them know about 
community activities they can do themselves, in- 
cluding sports, arts lessons, and volunteer work. 

Points for discussion might include: 

•Organizing the home for activities games and 

equipment, attractive play areas, arts and crafts 

materials, storage 

• Activities to do at home 

• Field trips 

• Community activities 

•Which activities require aJult supervision and 
why 

•Importance of peer relationships in planning ac- 
tivities. 




Session 11. Community Resources 

Most communities offer a variety of cultural, recrea- 
tional, and social service programs. A successful 
Check-in Program needs to identify local activities 
for preadolescents to check out to. New families in 
the neighborhood may not be familiar with lib- 
raries, museums, hospitals, nature centers, and 
other community resources. At times fiimilies in the 
Check-in Program will need to be referred to social 
service or other community agencies. Also, provid- 
ers can be a guide to community services when pa- 
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rents need help and don*t know where to turn. They 
should also keep an updated list of community re- 
sources to share with families in the program. 

Points for discussion might include: 

•Community resources, including workshops, con- 
sumer information, parks and recreation centers, 
children*s organizations, and libraries 

• Organized community volunteer activities 

• Books to help with parenting, and books for 
prcadolesccnts. 

• Local family service agencies and the services they 
provide. 



Session 12. Parent and Provider 
Relationships 

Providers will be in frequent touch with parents in 
the program, as well as being involved in the care of 
their children. Providers are important to children, 
but they arc not substitute parents. They can help 
children see their parents in a positive way by their 
comments and attitudes. They can also help parents 
guide their children towards independence by plan- 
ning and helping them to plan appropriate ac- 
tivities. Providers can involve parents in their chil- 
dren's after school lives by asking them to save pro- 
ject materials, to arrange field trips to places where 
they work, etc. Listening to parents without judg- 
ing them and always guarding a family's privacy can 
help providers build a relationship of trust with pa- 
rents in the program. 

Points for discussion might include; 

• Role of parents and providers in children's lives 

• Children's image of parents 

• Ways to involve parents in children's after school 
life 

• Ways to build a trusting relationship with parents 
RESOURCES: 

Parent-Provider Relations - Family Day Care Exchange 
Publications Distribution 
Printing and Publications BIdg 
Iowa Stace University 
Ames, Iowa 5O01 1 



GENERAL REFERENCES 

How to Start and Operate a Day Care Home 
Durham Day Care Council 
107 Market Street 
Durham, N. Carolina 27702 

Family Day Care: A Full Time Job - A Dynamic Video- 

Tape Training Package 

Health and Welfare Planning Association 

200 Ross Street 

Pittsburgh, PA 15219 

Family Day to Day Care 
Quality Child Care, Inc. 
P.O. Box 176 
5209 Eden Road 
Mound, MN 55364 

Child Development Series - Day Care 
#4 Serving School-Age Children 
#9 Family Day Care 

H.E. 21.11 Superintendent of Documents 
U.S. Government Printing Office 
Washington, D.C. 20402 

School's Out - Now What 
Joan M. Bergstrom, Ed.D 
Ten Speed Press 
P.O. Box 7 123 
Berkeley, California 94707 
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KEEPING THE CHECK-IN PROGRAM GOING 



Together the Coordinator and providers make the 
Check-in Program work by following the program's 
policies and procedures, keeping accurate records, 
correcting problems a« ooon as they appear, ond con- 
tinually evaluating the care and the program. 



dures. Finally, they should evaluate the adequacy of 
recordkeeping and determine how well administra- 
tive staff are following established procedures. 



Although the sponsoring agency may have existing 
employment policies which apply to the Coor- 
dinator and the providers, it may also develop 
policies which apply specifically to the Check-in 
Program. Policies should cover recruitment and hir- 
ing , leave and holidays, pay and benefits, and termi- 
nation. They should also explain the procedure and 
criteria for evaluation. 



Supervision and 
Evaluations 

Supervision and evaluation keep the program run- 
ning smoothly and limit liability. The Coordinator 
should visit the provider's home at least once a 
month and let her know how she is doing. At these 
times, the Coordinator can talk about strengths and 
weaknesses, make suggestions for activities, and 
discuss any changes she feels would improve care. 
Each year the provider also receives a written evalua- 
tion based on relationships with children and pa- 
rents, her home environment, her knowledge and 
use of resources and materials for children, and her 
recordkeeping accuracy. She is also evaluated 
monthly and yearly on how well she is following the 
program's procedures. 

In addition to evaluating providers, the Coordinator 
and the sponsoring agency should also evaluate the 
effectiveness of the Check-in Program itself at least 
once a year. They should review the basic services of- 
fered by the program, including the number and 
size of provider homes, and the number of children 
in the program. They should consider whether the 
needs of children, their parents, and providers arc 
being met by the program as it operates, and note 
any problems and their solutions. They should think 
about any changes which would improve the pro- 
gram, whether in overall focus or specific proce- 



When Problems Arise 

When children have problems, or when parents 
don't meet their responsibilities, providers should 
work directly with them first to solve the problems. 
They should contact the Coordinator for help if they 
feel uncomfortable with the situation or can not 
solve it. 

Problems will be easier to solve when everyone un- 
derstands what is expected of them. The contract 
and written policies and procedures are a guide to all 
participants in the program, clarifying thestandards 
everyone is to meet. 



Recordkeeping 

Both the Coordinator and the providers are involved 
in recordkeeping. Since the Check-in Program al- 
lows children to take responsibility for themselves 
and plan their own schedules, it is important to keep 
accurate records of children's activities so that the 
program, parents and providers are always aware of 
where children are and what they are doing. Accu- 
rate recordkeeping also helps protect the program by 
documenting parental permission, how problems 
are resolved, and the standards of care and supervi- 
sion maintained by the program and provider. The 
following kinds of records will help the coordinator 
and providers organize and effectively operate the 
Check-In Program. 

Coordinator Records: 

• List uf children in each provider s home with refer- 
ral and starting dates 

• List uf provider homes each child has been referred 
to 

• Documentation of provider training with dates 
•Documentation uf conferences with parents in- 
cluding summary of discussion and results 

• List of substitute providers 

• Provider records 
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Provider Records 

• Parent authorization to give medicines with dates 
and times administered 

• Provider time sheet including overtime if parents 
are hue 

• List of weekly snacks and activities in the providers 
home 

• Children's attendance records 

• Activity schedule for each child including notes on 
corroborative calls including dates and times 

• Parental permission for activities outside the pro- 
vider's home. 
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READY TO BEGIN 



The policies, procedures, and responsibilities are 
clear. Coordinator and providers are hired. Publicity 
is out, licenses and zoning cleared, liability under- 
stood. Children are enrolled, contracts are signed, 
activity schedules are set. 

The Family Day Care Check-in Program is about to 
begin. 

The guidelines in this booklet should help the spon- 
soring agency understand, iniplcnient, and run a 
Check-in Prograni. Thanks to the efforts of the 
sponsoring agency, the prograni can be a practical 
neighborhood based alternative for after-school care 
in the coniniunity, helping "latchkey kids** year 
after year to unlock the door to their own growth 
into responsible, independent young adults. 
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